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YESTERDAY 
By Ellen Macauley 


CENTENARY EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


The one hundredth anniversary exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts holds, for the time, supreme sway in art 
interests throughout the country. The exhibition, as the most 
catholic and generous in its standards of admission, as well as the 
largest numerically by about three times the number shown by other 
institutions of importance, is in a sense the American salon. Any 
review of the exhibition, however adverse, ust admit a certain great 
fundamental vigor in the management in producing so distinguished 
an aggregation of contemporary art, before which the inevitable 
injustices to the individual—the often unscrupulous disregard of 
personal rights and equity—fall away into the background of a result 
so satisfying in its entirety as to silence protest. 

In the planning of the exhibition pains have not been spared to 
advertise the Academy schools, and all the way back to William T. 
Richards each past student of the Academy and each instructor in 
the schools is so indicated in the catalogue. The chief injustice of 
the management seems to have been toward the Philadelphia painters, 
their six hundred entries having been so ruthlessly sat upon by the 
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jury that but sixty of these 
were accepted—outside of 
those that were solicited. The 
retrospective feature of the 
exhibition, of which so much 
was promised, may be consid- 
ered rather a failure. The 
south side of the building, pre- 
viously reserved for the display 
of the permanent collection, 
has been rearranged with some 
few additions to comprehend 
only the work of former stu- 
dents and professors of the 
Academy during the past cen- 
tury, and arouses little enthu- 
siasm. The sculpture rotunda 
teems with interest, and the 
exhibits number one hundred 
and twenty-nine, which is an 
unusually large showing. 

In the hanging an effort 
has been made to distribute 
interest and to make all the 
rooms equally important. The 
hanging itself has been fairly 
done with regard to the places 
assigned, but shows more _pol- 
icy than artistic judgment, and 
very little appreciation of har- 
mony or design. The most 
flagrant error of arrangement 
is the placing of such disturb- 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 
By Cecilia Beaux 


ing groups of statuary in the corridors as a coursing group of 
‘Horses of Diomedes,’’ a bull-fight, and a herd of buffaloes and 
Indians, behind which quite unobtrusive pictures of unquestionable 
merit are completely hidden, or so eclipsed as to be practically out of 
the exhibition. The sculpture rotunda itself is admirably arranged, 
no pictures being permitted, and the exhibits being disposed in the 
spaces with a fine sense of proportion. The great pictures of 
the show are not the Sargents, not the Abbey, not the Whistlers, 
though these occupy the places of honor. The rarer and more lasting 
qualities of art are found in the quieter places, where their eloquence 
is the more profound because unlooked for. 

Disclaiming prejudice the Howard Gardiner Cushing, ‘‘White and 
Gold’’—though it received a medal in Pittsburg—is, from the paint- 
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er’s standpoint, a great canvas, one which leads a group of about a 
dozen more or less successful. The problem deals directly with light 
and color, and the result is most distinguished. The subject is a 
golden-haired girl gowned in white, painted against a three-fold gold 
screen. The light comes from two directions full upon the model, 
casting two shadows, flattening the modeling of the face and mixing 
the hair with the background. The model is posed against the 
middle panel of the screen, which is in full light, and the side folds, 
enriched by shadow to deep gold, reflect a warm, artificial light over 
the whole, except where the front of the gown and the lower part 
of the chest emerge into the cool, direct light. 

Mary Cassatt’s ‘‘The Toilet: Mother and Two Children,’’ lent by 
Alfred Atmore Pope, presents the difficult problem of flesh painted in 
full light juxtaposed to strong color. The three figures are placed 
against a background of turquoise-blue. Of the same uncompromis- 
ing hue is the drapery across the woman’s shoulders, and the wicker 
and wood chair in which she sits. The baby is nude, seated upright 
upon the mother’s arm, its well-constructed little back to the spec- 
tator, one arm thrown across his mother’s shoulder and the other 
pressed against his side, the hand fingering the soap-dish, offered by 
the second child. The little sister is marvelously attired in a sort of 
matinée of saf- 
fron-yellow sat- 
in trimmed with 
lace. The lines 
of the composi- 
tion run todiag- 
onals, and are 
obviously dis- 
posed, the prob- 
lem being felt 
first and the 
working out to 
admiration a 
purely mental 
process — while 
with the Cush- 
ing pleasure 
and admiration 
precede _ scien- 
tific apprecia- 
tion. 

‘*The Rose- 
Pink Bodice,’’ 
by J. Alden 
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canvas of the exhibition to which the word ‘‘distinguished’’ most 
aptly applies. The subject is a young girl in a light bodice delicately 
suggestive of its title. Her head is turned aside so that the profile is 
in full light against the dark background. In quality of color, in dig- 
nity of arrangement, the canvas is of rare distinction. Alfred H. 
Maurer’s ‘‘ Rendezvous’’ hangs next on the side wall of Gallery F, and 
is a beautiful appreciation of the quality of white and black under a high 





THE WATERING PLACE 
By Harry van der Weyden 


white light in a spacious room. Frank W. Benson's ‘* Lady Trying 
on a Hat’’ is in this class, and is perhaps the least distinguished of 
the five, yet as an agreeable result of a problem faced, must stand as 
one of the finer things of the exhibition. 

‘*Rehearsal in the Studio,’’ by Edmund C. Tarbell (second medal 
in Pittsburg), shows the painter seriously at work at a difficult subject. 
An interior is presented with five full-length figures, the whole in full 
light. The canvas is small and square in shape, perhaps twenty-four 
by twenty-seven inches. There are polished surfaces to be dealt 
with, dark openings in the picture, and the four women are in light 
evening clothes. The handling is vigorous and uncompromising, and 
the result rich, colorful, and interesting. The one ripple on the 
surface of satisfaction is the inward conviction that the garish frame 
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on the picture was chosen deliberately by Tarbell to throw his canvas 
into value, for its high key undoubtedly neutralizes the spottiness of 
the picture. Among the richer toned canvases Edward W. Redfield’s 
‘* Hillside Farm’’ maintains his solid footing of sincerity and power. 
The canvas is a strong brown landscape, expressing the painter’s 
knowledge, his uncompromising faith in his own perceptions, and is 
altogether a handsome example. 





KISSING THE MOON 
By Winslow Homer 


Chase justifies his reputation in the two large still-life paintings 
of fish. The six portraits that he shows add nothing to his laurels, 
but ‘‘English Cod,’’ the more impressive of the two groups of fish, 
can stand with anything that Chase has done, and distances contem- 
porary work in this line. The monster catch has been cleaned and 
lies pink and soft, yet firm and weighty across the Canton platter, 
itself a marvel in texture. The bulky weight of the fish slumps upon 
the plate, its head falling out onto the table. In finely expressed 
contradistinction to its character are the two scaly small fry in the 
foreground. Their glistening iridescence and slippery stiffness indi- 
cated with broad sweeps of the brush. In the background the hand- 
some brass urn of Chase’s many pictures glows and melts into the 
rich brown of the atmosphere behind it. The picture was painted, 
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evidently, under one inspiration, during the past summer in London. 
It was first shown at the Comparative Exhibition in New York. 
‘**American Fish,’’ the companion still-life is only less joyous and 
fine. Other gleanings from the Comparative Exhibition are ‘* The 
Bathers,’’ by William Morris Hunt, Wyatt Eaton's ‘‘Reverie,’’ and 
T. W. Dewing’s ‘‘The Spinet,’’ all good examples, helpful to the 
strength of the show. 

Among the younger men, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr.’s ‘‘ Portrait of 
a Lady in Gray,’’ hung in the corridor behind the buffaloes, attains a 
measure of distinction and originality; Adolphe Borie’s ‘‘ Portrait”’ 
is beautiful in color and quality, and isa fine appreciation of char- 
acter. The sensational features of the show are the seven panels for 
the governor's room in the new capitol] at Harrisburg; Maxfield 
Parrish’s thirty-three original color illustrations, E. A. Abbey’s 
monster canvas, ‘‘The Trial of Queen Catherine of Aragon,’’ and 
the six bad Sargents. Miss Oakley’s panels are workmanlike. They 
show competency to deal with her problem, a knowledge of drawing, 
of grouping, and of the laws of mural painting. Intended asa frieze, 
they are best seen from across the building, for hung as they are on 
the line in the north corridor of the Academy, the spectator is 
brought too close to them, and he thus loses the effect intended. 

It is inter- 
esting to see 
the originals of 
Maxfield Par- 
rish’s illustra- 
tions for Edith 
Wharton's 
“Italian Vil- 
las and their 
Gardens,’’ 
the ‘‘Eugene 
Field Book,”’ 
and the poems 
of Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. 
While it may 
be urged with 
truth that the 
views of Italy 
are photo- 
graphic, yet 
the color and 
rendering are 
of great in- 
dividual inter- 





AT THE PIANO 


By Charles C. Curran 
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est. Those for the Eugene 
Field book show Parrish at 
work in his own vein among 
hobgoblins, grotesques, and 
demons, or fairies of child- 
hood’s imagery, with the 
vistas of turreted castles, such 
as he made in his immaturity, 
vears ago, for the Mask and 
Wig Club of Philadelphia. 
These drawings, divided into 
two groups each side of the 
models for the bronze doors 
of the Boston Library by 
Daniel Chester French, oc- 
cupy the whole of the North 
transept, where they form a 
pleasant feature of the deco- 
ration. 

The side wall of honor in 
Gallery F contains the big 
Abbey—so strong in color as 
to do violence to the entire 
side of the room. The mo- 
ment presented is when the 
queen throws herself at the 
foot of the throne pleading 
for her life. The dominant 
tone of the canvas is red, 
reaching a climax in the volu- 
minous scarlet robes of the 





PORTRAIT OF MME. EMMA EAMES STORY 
By Julian Stor; 


ecclesiastic who sits in the 
foreground to the left of the 
throne. The queen and the ladies of her court behind her, make the 
one white spot in the picture. In grouping, in drawing, in subor- 
dinated detail, the picture shows the painter’s greatness. It is urged 
that Abbey is only an illustrator, and truly there are no subtleties of 
color in this great red and white thing—only human interest and a 
wealth of accuracy. The honor wall at the end of Gallery F is devoted 
to Sargent and Whistler. Sargent’s ‘‘ Portrait of Lady lan Hamilton”’ 
is the only one of his six that is free from the stigma of vulgarity. The 
picture is a refined portrayal of a refined little woman. The notes of 
the canvas are ivory-white and smoke-gray. The face is long and 
thin, the hair ash-blonde. The scale from light to dark is very short, 
and there are no accents in the picture. The canvas does not hold 
attention. The other Sargents are portraits of Mrs. Fiske-Warren 
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and Daughter of Boston, Mrs. A. L. Rotch, Miss Garrett of Johns 
Hopkins University, Mrs. John C. Tomlinson, and a three-quarter 
length portrait of a lady, lent by Charles P. Custis. Beside these the 
exhibition exploits the well-known bitumen sketch of Edwin Booth. 

There is the usual thing in portraiture from Miss Cecilia Beaux. 
—handsome 
gowns, luxu- 
rious’ settings, 
with a meager 
account of hu- 
manity. There 
is Julian Story’s 
photographic 
portrait of 
Mme. Emma 
Eames. There 
are Alexan- 
der’s ‘‘Twice- 
Told Tales’’— 
five in all. 
Henri’s “‘ Por- 
trait of F. Am- 
brose Clark’’ 
gives a_ vivid 
impression — of 
the manofmany 
horse-shows. 
Mr. Lambert's 
“‘Thomas_ Ea- 
kins’’ is won- 
derfully like the 
man, yet he 
shows a much 
better thing in 
his ‘‘The <Ac- 
tor.’’ There are 
quantities of 
very good pictures that in so large and important an exhibition 
never will have appreciation. It is impossible to digest everything. 
But it should be noted that there is an interesting painting of a 
cherry-tree out in the front corridor by Redfield, and that George 
Sauter’s ‘‘Springtime,’’ one of the best things at the Carnegie show, 
has found a purchaser from the Philadelphia exhibition. 

Of the sculpture, Alex Stirling Calder’s Celtic cross for the grave 
of Senator Sewell of New Jersey is a distinguished achievement, 
while his “‘Sun Dial’’ to be erected in Fairmount Park, is graceful in 


MRS. ROLAND Y. COOK 
By William M. Chase 
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its classic conception. Charies Grafly’s bust in bronze of Edward H. 

Coates, Paul W. Bartlett’s collection of bronzes, and Frederick G. R. 

Roth's small brenze animals are among the cream of a rich collection. 
HELEN W. HENDERSON. 





GIRL FEEDING TURKEYS 
By Horatio Walker 


SCULPTURE AT THE PHILADELPHIA CENTE- 
NARY EXHIBITION 


The interest felt in the paintings at the Centenary Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, soon to close, is so great that the impor- 
tance of the sculpture, which occupies the rotunda and the transepts 
of the gallery, may be overlooked. It may therefore be well to call 
special attention to a number of exhibits in marble, bronze, and 
plaster which in themselves form an exhibition that is worthy of much 
more attention on the part of the general public than it is likely to 
receive. An exhibition the size of the present one makes unusual 
demands upon physical endurance, and the majority of persons make 
the mistake of trying to see it all in an hour’s visit. The paintings 
being of paramount importance, they are apt to give little more than 
a passing glance to the rotunda, where, if they did but stop to con- 
sider, there is a very unusual amount of important modeling. 
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Various phases of artistic expression are noticeable in the present 
exhibition; the symbolistic, which is shown in the work of some of 
the followers of Rodin; the purely classic, and the naturalistic, as 
exemplified in the many portraits, either in relief or completely 
modeled, in the little statuettes of modern women and in the clever 
anatomical stud- 
ies of animals, 
which form so 
large a_percent- 
age of the pres- 
ent collection. 
Entering the 
transept from the 
Gilpin Gallery, 
the first thing 
that strikes the 
eye is Adolph A. 
Weinman’s big 
symbolic group, 
‘*The Destiny of 
the Red Man.”’ 
In this are shown 
various types of 
American In- 
dians, walking 
solemnly to their 
inevitable end by 
the-side of an 
enormous bison. 
Over the group 
hovers a cloaked 
figure of Desti- 
ny, and above 

hy iB; this a dejected, 
a eee i 3 drooping Ameri- 
ee es can eagle. At 
the intersection 

of the east tran- 

sept and the ro- 

tunda stands Stirling Calder’s fine model for the sun-dial which is 
to be placed in the ‘‘Sunken Gardens’’ near Horticultural Hall in 
Fairmount Park. The dial, which is on a sort of circular level table, 
is supported by four figures of young women grouped around its edge, 
who represent the four seasons. Spring holds a rose; summer is 
carrying poppies; autumn wears grapes in her hair; while a branch of 
pine lies across the figure of winter. Each figure holds an apple 
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LADY HAMILTON 
By John S. Sargent 
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bough aloft. By this is suggested the opulence of the year, which 
each season foresees in turning her head expectantly toward the 
season before her, whose place she is eventually to usurp. Conform- 
ing to this idea, the table which the figures support is circular, and 
the signs of the zodiac around its outer edge suggest the interminable 
succession of 
the universe. 

On the other 
side of the ro- 
tunda may be 
seen the ‘‘Sew- 
ell Cross,’’ also 
designed — by 
Calder, which 
was recently 
erected in Har- 
leigh Cemetery 
in Camden. It 
is a very strik- 
ing develop- 
ment of the an- 
cient Celtic idea 
of architectural 
design. There 
are numerous 
panels in which 
are symbolic 
suggestions, the 
whole being a 
fitting memorial 
to the character 
of the man 
whose grave it 
marks. In the 
panels on the See ee oe : 
frontofthecross PORTRAIT OF SARAH WYMAN WHITMAN 

By John W. Alexander 

are representa- 
tions of the Herald of Death, the Stoical Digger, the Helmsman, and 
the Phoenix. On the reverse are Faith, Charity, Courage, and Gen- 
tleness. The central panel of the head, pierced through the thickness 
of the cross, symbolizes man’s eternal repentance, two bowed figures 
with uplifted arms. Between the figures is the fruit tree and the ser- 
pent, representing temptation, and on the arms of the cross are masks 
of faith and fear, and over all the symbol of love. In addition to 
this there are countless other symbols, shown in various places on the 
cross, indicative of human passions and the like. 
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In the south transept is Gutzon Borglum’s striking group, ‘‘I have 
piped to you, and ye have not danced,’’ a semi-draped figure of a 
woman turning away in sorrow and disgust from the prostrate figure 
of a nude man, who is apparently not paying the slightest attention 
to her. At the entrance of the north transept is Grafly’s portrait 
bust of the president of the Pennsylvania Academy, Edward Hornor 
Coates, finely modeled and an excellent likeness. 

The study of animal life seems to have given employment toa 
numerous contingent of sculptors, and much of the work shown in 
this field possesses great interest. There are many studies of ele- 
phants and colts by Anna V. Hyatt. There are all sorts of animals, 
wild and domestic, by Edward Kemeys; some bears by Frederick 
G. R. Roth, and also a fine wolfhound and (a particularly suggestive 
piece of work) an elephant straining to reach an apple with his trunk. 
A chain attached to the beast’s hindfoot binds him toa post. The 
apple is just out of reach. Anna Hyatt’s ‘‘ Treading at the Pickets”’ 
is another little group which is full of life and vitality. 

In the west transept stands Borglum’s great cast of ‘‘ Diomedes’s 
Horses.’ Amory C. Simons has some bronze cats. A. Phimister 
Proctor has a ‘‘Puma.’’ There are two cases containing a large 
variety of bronzes by Paul W. Bartlett, interesting bits of work, done 
in the antique manner. 

Some of the bas-reliefs are especially important, notably one by 
Saint Gaudens of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne MacVeagh, which hangs on 
one of the north walls. In another place stands a striking piece of 
green bronze-work called ‘‘Cupid’s Sun-dial.’’ It is by Thomas 
Shields Clarke and bears the motto, ‘‘Let Time Fly on Love's 
Wings.’’ <A dainty and winsome little Cupid sits astride a_ big 
round ball. In his hand he holds an arrow, with which he points to 
the little dial which is fixed on the front of the ball. A small study 
by William Whitney Manart that is worthy of attention is called 
‘‘Nymphe.’’ Charles Brinton Cox has some Texan studies. Salva- 
tore F. Biiotti shows a portrait bust, and Grafly’s study of General 
John F. Reynolds, for the Smith Memorial, is also shown, as well as 
his model of ‘‘Truth,’’ the priceless pearl, who sits crushing a serpent 
under her feet. These are in the rotunda, and an interesting ‘‘ Frag- 
ment’’ from the same artist’s allegorical group, ‘‘War,’’ is also to be 
seen there. Weinman’s bronze bell for the United States cruiser 
Cleveland stands in front of Borglum’s horses, and there is a very 
beautiful marble bust by Charles W. Ayton, which is worthy of par- 
ticular attention. Exquisitely modeled in the naturalistic manner, it 
has a tenderness and a sentiment that are lacking in much of the 
more idealistic work by which it is surrounded. 

There are several examples of the recent work of Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh that have their particular place in this exhibition, little statu- 
ettes of the women of to-day, all of which have a charm of their own. 
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In the north transept are the models for two of the bronze doors for 


the Boston Public Library, by Daniel C. French. These two show 
the figures, in low relief, of Knowledge and Wisdom. Another 
important piece of work is the design for the Stewardson Memorial, 
by Edmund A. Stewardson and Wilson Eyre. Evelyn B. Longman’s 
‘*Study for Victory’’ is a fine, compelling figure. One of the most 
exquisite things in the exhibition is B. L. Pratt's ‘* Fountain of 
Youth,’’ the nude figure of a young girl, done in white marble. At 


her side are two crouching figures. If the symbolism is a little 
obscure, the figures are nevertheless poetic and unusually effective. 
Rodin’s **L’Athlete”’ is an important exhibit, and one which, on 
account of its virility and strength, will be of the greatest interest. 
Like so much of this sculptor’s work it is very rough, but there is an 
effect of brutal strength that is of particular value. 

A study to which much more than a casual glance will be given is 
**Sin,’’ by Charles Albert Lopez, the nude figure of a strong man, 
bowed down by sorrow and remorse. The presence of the serpent 
sufficiently explains the symbolism of the work. Longman’s portrait 
bust, ‘*‘ Margaret,’’ is likely to attract some attention, and there are 
ten of Victor D. Brenner’s dainty portrait medallions. In addition 
to these features of the exhibition, there are a number of studies, 
imaginative works, heads, busts, ‘‘figurines,’’ studies in pose and 
motion and the like that make the collection one of unusual interest. 

In closing, mention must be made of O’Connor’s ‘‘Slave,’” the 
symbolic figure or a man, cut out of a solid block of marble, after 
the manner of Rodin. The modeling of the muscles of the back is 
particularly well done. There is a sense of dejection but of sup- 
pressed strength about the figure that is entirely suggestive. It is 
one of the most interesting things in the exhibition. 

ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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THE ART OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


What persuades the French Academy to be obstinate about its 
art?) Philosophy. The French Academy has applied to painting 
the method of Descartes. Le Brun gave its rules in the seven- 
teenth centu- 
ry. Hetaught 
with them the 


beautiful and 
the true as 
identical, and 
the science of 
beauty. The 
Academy's 
ideas of draw- 
ing and color, 
expression and 
composition, 
are Le Brun’s, 
and his inspira- 
tion was Des- 
cartes. 

Descartes 
said, ‘‘ Reason 
tellsusthat ob- 
jects have fig- 
ures, a vague 
sentiment on- 
ly tells us that 
they are col- 
ored.’’ Even 
Blanchard, the 
colorist of the 
Academy in 
the time of 
Le Brun, Mig- 
nara, Cham- 
pagne, and the others that extolled drawing above color, did not 
know how to refute Descartes’s theory with terms of art, not phil- 
osophy. Blanchard said, ‘‘Color represents truth; drawing only 
reasonable possibility.’’ 

The others exclaimed naturally, ‘‘Reasonable possibility alone is 
true to the eyes of intelligence!’’ They said that color was acci- 
dental, drawing spiritual, color dependent upon drawing, drawing 
independent of color. They said that Titian never thought of repre- 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES L. FUSSELL 
By Thomas Eakins 
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theory of the. 
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senting objects as they were, but of making them brilliant with 
colors. ‘‘Raphael’s ideas, because of his application to drawing, 
were nobler and more elevated than Titian’s,’’ said Mignard. ‘‘Color 
is material,’’ said Le Brun. ‘‘You cannot make green of red 
colors.’’ : 

Delacroix replied to this, a hundred and fifty years later, that he 
could paint flesh with mud, and Monet never uses green to paint 





EN PAYS BRETON 
By Florence Esté 


foliage. But the Academy’s devotion to Raphael endures. Ingres, 
whose tutelar genius was Raphael, disdained Delacroix; Géréme, 
whose idols were Raphael and Ingres, disdained Monet. Titian, 
Veronese, Rubens, Velasquez are, in the view of faithful academi- 
cians, inferior to Raphael and Ingres. 

Poussin gave to the Academy models of the art of adapting traits 
of the face and movements of the body to particular states of mind, 
but Descartes wrote the academic formula, ‘*What is passion in the 
mind is action in the body.’* Van Obstal, a Flemish sculptor, said, 
**Fear and sadness tighten the orifices of the heart, the blood rushes 
there, making the face pale and the neck weak. And this is why 
the Laocoén’s head is bent.’’ Mignard said, ‘‘ Joy causes the heart 
to dilate, the face to be serene. And this is why Raphael’s Madonna 
in the ‘Holy Family’ is perfect.’’ 

Le Brun made a series of drawings showing the effects of passions 
on human faces. There were the changes produced by joy, sadness, 
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anger, and fear. The 


ae scot : AS work was annotated with 
ens ; Bete: studies of physiognomy 
taken from Descartes. 
Le Brun believed that 
there is no feature of the 
mind which has not a 
reflected action in the 
body. His treatise and 
the drawings with which 
it is illustrated form the 
basis of the entire teach- 
ing of art of expression 
to-day at the French 
Academy. 

Le Brun’s art of com- 
position was to direct to 
one idea all the figures 
of a picture. If the 
landscape, the anecdote, 
and the objects to be 
painted were not ar- 
ranged in reality in a 
manner to express one 
idea, they were to be 
rearranged. Porus rode 
an elephant, but Racine, 
in his tragedy ‘‘Alex- 
andre,’’ showed Porus 
on horseback, because 
elegance of the court of 





PORTRAIT BUST: E. H. COATES 


By Charles Grafly Louis XIV. decreed that 
one could not ride an 
elephant gracefully. Then it is not because an object is natural that 


it may seem true. Bourdon said, ‘‘Extraordinary sunsets do not 
seem true. Do not imitate nature when it falls into fantasy.”’ 

Le Brun wants the light of dawn to fall on battles, sunrise to 
illuminate joyful scenes, the glory of noon to exalt rest, and the 
warmth of autumn afternoons to excite bacchanals. His idea of 
unity in a picture was radically opposed to the one that makes unity 
consist of balance of lines and harmony of colors. Le Brun learned 
from Descartes that nothing gives a more elevated joy than a solid 
architecture of ideas. The Academy’s dignity is austere. It was 
not learned from Raphael. It is essentially French, like the phil- 
osophy of Descartes. ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 





HINDOO LACES AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


The hand-woven, hand-dyed, and hand-embroidered textiles 
exhibited in the East India pavilion at the World's Fair were, to the 
artistic eyes of women and artists, a splendid revelation of decorative 
possibilities. The machine-made imitations from Manchester might 
have seemed as beautiful to the masses, but the eye of the trained 
critics found an individuality and a soft blending of colors and weird 
designs in the hand-wrought fabrics which no machinery can duplicate. 

The Indian weaver and dyer lives where human life and labor are 
most superabundant and cheap, and time almost valueless. He is an 
illiterate man; and all the réles of his art, all the minutiz of web and 
woof, all the secrets of his dye-pots, all the formule for his fabrics 
and designs, are oral traditions memorized and repeated in a monoto- 
nous sing-song as he performs the prescribed manipulations in his 
slow, careful, and absorbed manner. Ina wide sense he is a machine. 

You would think him performing some mystical religious rite as 
you hear him 
singing his 
directions to 
himself while 
preparing his 
various dyes, 
or twisting 
around his 
cloth the knots 
and wreaths of 
thread that are 
to shield it in 
spots from the 
dye and _ pro- 
duce the won- 
derful pattern 
of his dream 
after a succes- 
sion of plunges 
in the different 
colors. The 
beautiful lace 
dye is made of 
myriads of mi- 
nute insects and 
never fades. 
The printing of 
silks and cot- 
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of hand-blocks is another Indian industry, producing prints artisti- 
cally superior to any machine-printing, bearing an individual impress. 

While the men do this exquisite weaving and coloring, the elabo- 
rate and much-admired embroideries of India are the work of women. 
The designs and stitches are handed down asa precious heritage from 
mother to daughter, and the expert can easily tell where-each product 
hails from. This is especially the case with respect to the Phulcarri 
patterns which form part of the bridal outfit and dowry of the Hindoo 





THE CARESS 
By Henry Salem Hubbell 


woman. The silken petticoats embroidered for the daughters of the 
Raj-puts are often used in decorative arrangements with great effect. 

The metal-wrought woolen fabrics that were shown are used as 
table-spreads or saddle-covers, and the refined gold used in them is 
untarnishable. The subdued and blended coloring of these textiles 
makes them invaluable for harmonizing stronger tints in decoration. 
The province of Scind sent many fine embroideries to the World's 
Fair. The designs were curious conventionalized peacocks and 
mythical animals. The indigo textiles generally wrought with gold 
or scarlet thread were curious demonstrations of Oriental taste; tiny 
circular pieces of mica-like small mirrors being applied on the fabric 


with silk here and there. ° A. B. GRAFTON. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN GERMANY 


The interest manifested in this country of late years in the arts and 
crafts, or more properly in the work of industrial schools where pupils 
are taught to combine the principles of utility and beauty, makes 





AUTUMN 
By Hugh Breckenridge 


pertinent and valuable any information regarding what is being done 
in other countries on similar lines. The industrial art schools of 
Germany long since took high rank, and they are therefore worthy 
of the closest study. These schools were recently made the subject of 
an interesting discussion by United States Deputy Counsel Meyer, 
of Chemintz, Germany, and the digest of that discussion, which I 
herewith send to the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL, may be taken 
as entirely authoritative. 

Mr. Meyer says that the aim of these schools is the utilization of 
art in industry. They teach the method and develop the ability of 
applying the graceful and harmonious forms to practical objects 
of trade and consumption. What once was made simple, durable, 
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and serviceable is to be so produced that it possesses, in addition to 
these necessary qualities, the attraction of things beautiful. The 
vase, the candlestick, the lamp, the table, the dress pattern, the 
engraving, are all to have the delicate lines and the artistic forms of 
modern art. 

The architect is to learn how to build structures whose exteriors 
and interiors present the harmonious blending of well-conceived art; 
the sculptor is to learn how to chisel for us statuary that reveals a 
classic taste for the beautiful; the painter is to learn how to repro- 
duce the wonderful harmonies of nature—in short, the artisan in any 
trade is to be more than a mechanical producer of useful commodi- 
ties. He is to learn how to make his work beautiful and harmonious. 

Wonderful is the work that has already been accomplished in 
Germany by 
these schools. 
One of the 
leading institu- 
tions of Ger- 
many offering 
an education in 
industrial art is 
located in Ber- 
lin. It consists 
of two bodies, 
which have 
been brought 
into close rela- 
tion, as to aims 
and courses 
of study, one 
being comple- 
mentary to the 
other. One is 
the school of 
arts (Kunst- 
schule),and the 
other is the 
celebrated in- 
stitute of the 
industrial art 
museum (Un- 
terrichtsanstalt 
des Kunstge- 
werbe-Muse- 
MAID MARIAM pada rhe 


By Douglas Volk former occu- 
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pies the position 
of a prepara- 
tory school to 
the latter, al- 
though each 
represents an 
independent 
educational 
unit. 

The main 
studies of the 
school of arts 
are drawing of 
ornamental ob- 
jects and archi- 
tectural de- 
signs, plain 
sketching from 
plastic models, 
drawing of 
heads and fig- 
ures from plas- 
ter of paris casts 
and from living 
models, drawing 
and painting of 
living plants, 
modeling of or- 
naments and THE ACTOR 
figures, sketch- By John Lambert 
ing of outlines, 
anatomy, history of art, method of instruction in drawing. These 
studies are grouped and divided in recognition of the particular needs 
of (1) architectural and furniture designers, decorators, carpenters, 
locksmiths, etc.; (2) sculptors, modelers, chasers, wood-carvers, etc. ; 
(3) painters, sample designers, and pattern-drawers. One day course 
(Tageschule) and one evening course (Abendschule) are given. Inthe 
day school instruction is given between eight inthe morning and four 
in the afternoon, and continues for the period of two years. It is 
attended by students who can devote all their time to the acquisition of 
an art education. The evening course was organized to meet the needs 
of those students whose limited means necessitate the performance of 
daily work in earning a livelihood. Instruction is given from five 
o’clock in the afternoon until ten o’clock in the evening, and includes 
about six hours a week for each branch. The curriculum is arranged 
for a one-year course. It is assumed that day scholars, who devote 
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all their time to art study, have learned some trade prior to their 
entry into the school, and are thus prepared for advanced instruction. 
Those students who pass the qualifying examinations in the 
School of Arts may enter the Institute of the Industrial Art Museum 
(Unterrichtsanstalt des Kunstgewerbe-Museums). Like the School 
of Arts, this institution is divided into a day school and an evening 
school. The day school is distinctly a professional institution, in 
that the courses of study are specialized for various trades. Every 





SYDNEY. HELEN, AND CINTRA ELLIS 
By Janet Wheeler 


student must have decided upon some special calling, and his studies 
are arranged accordingly. The professional classes (Fachklassen) 
assume the character of work in studios or workshops and are 
grouped under three general heads, according to whether the work is 
related most intimately to architecture, modeling, or painting. 
Students are expected to have thoroughly mastered all technical 
features connected with their professions, and lying outside of the 
field of art, prior to their entry into the institutions. The courses 
of study occupy, on an average, three years. 

As the name Royal School of Industrial Art implies, this school 
is a government institution. It consists of two distinct divisions—a 
department for men and a department for women. The former was 
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founded in 1868, and the latter four years later, in 1872. In com- 
mon with the other industrial schools of Bavaria, this school is under 
the supervision of the Bavarian ministry of interior for church and 
school affairs (Ministerium des Intern fur Kirchen und Schulange- 
legenheiten). The following is a programme of the course of study 
in the school for men, with the number of hours a week to each. 

Courses for architectural draftsmen, painters, lithographers, paint- 
ers on glass and china, etc.: First year, linear drawing and aquarelle 
work, 7; ornament drawing, 21; ornament painting, 9; history of 
art, 1; style, 1; geometry and projections, 3. Second year, archi- 
tectural drawing and painting, 10; history of art, 1; style, 1; per- 
spective and shadows, 2; anatomy, 1; and either ornamental 
designing, figure decoration, decorative painting, or glass and china 
painting, 10. Third year, architectural drawing, 7; figure painting, 
10; anatomy, I, and either ornamental designing, figure decoration, 
decorative painting, or glass and china painting, 24. 

Courses for architectural draftsmen, model makers, sculptors, 
jewelers, chasers, etc.: First year, linear drawing and aquarelle work, 
7; ornament drawing, 9; modeling of ornaments and of the human 
figure, 21; history of art, 1; style, 1; geometry and projections, 3. 
Second year, architectural drawing, 7; drawing and modeling of the 
human figure and modeling of ornaments, 20; history of art, 1; 
style, 1; perspective and shadows, 2; anatomy, 1; and either xylog- 
raphy, architecture, sculpture, or chasing, 10. Third years, archi- 
tectural drawing, 7; drawing and modeling of the human figure and 
modeling of ornaments, 10; anatomy, 1; and either xylography, 
architecture, sculpture, or chasing, 2 

The Royal Academy of Graphic Arts and Bookmaking at Leipsic 
is the leading institution of its kind in Germany, and by some writers 
is considered even to be without a rival in the world. Leipsic, the 
greatest book center of the world, thus has also the greatest school 
for instruction in the art of bookmaking. 

The graduate of the academy is to be more than a mechanical 
copier or reproducer of things beautiful in the related trades. He is 
to be a creator of the artistic and a composer of the harmonious. 
He is not to search for his patterns and models in the shops of 
others, but is to find them in nature and in the privacy of his own 
shop. Originality in artistic conception is the watchword of the 
institution. 

The institutions whose work is here briefly outlined may safely 
be taken as models by many an institution that is now being devel- 
oped in the United States. If art is an element in daily life worth 
consideration, it is an element worth cultivating in the same pains- 
taking, thorough way in which it is cultivated in Germany, and our 
native teachers cannot do better than to study, if not to emulate, the 
examples set by their foreign co-workers. D. J. HOWEs. 
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AN ABORTIVE ART ENTERPRISE AND ITS 
POSSIBLE RESULTS 


Visitors to the recent exposition at St. Louis found marshaled in 
almost overwhelming numbers art works from practically every coun- 
try on the globe; but 
they looked in vain 
for anything indica- 
tive of Ireland—ex- 
cept Blarney Castle 
and the traditional 
kissing stone.  Ire- 
land was virtually 
the one exception, 
and yet an exhibit 
thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the art 
of Erin was one of 
the abortive enter- 
prises planned for 
the great fair—abor- 
tive so far as the ex- 
position was con- 
cerned, but possibly 
not for the island 
that has given the 
world so many men 
of note in the various 
walks of life. At 
least the loyal sons 
of the Emerald Isle, 
if report be true, are 
nursing a pet ambi- 
tion, and are cherish- 
ing the hope that the 
failure of 1904 may 
a hate Peceoees result in a great na- 
By Henry J. Thouron tional institution in 

the near future. 

The art of Ireland? Who and where, it may be asked, are the 
painters of Ireland? Most people, although conversant with the fine 
arts, would find the question difficult to answer. Once upon a time 
Ireland was a leader in the arts. Now, it is from illumination or 
design that painting naturally develops; and these arts were moving 
toward their perfect form when, in the twelfth century, to bring and 
leave a legacy of unrest, came the Anglo-Norman invasion. The 
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arts need peace and settled life. Ere one century of that unrest— 
which endures till this very day—had gone by, the beautiful arts of 
Ireland had withered away. The development of a great and ancient 
tradition was checked, and Irish painting, such as it is, has perforce 
grown up as an extraneous offshoot of the schools of other nations. 
The Irish 
painters are 
scattered over 
the face of the 
earth. When 
there was ques- 
tion of the 
exposition at 
St. Louis, cer- 
tain [rishmen 
thought that 
this would be a 
favorable occa- 
sion on which to 
gather together 
and show, as 
part of the Irish 
section, a col- 
lection of works 
by Irish paint- 
ers, past and 
present. They 
were gathered 
together, but 
for various rea- 
sons never sent. 
However, it was 
not desirable 
that the colec- 
tion should be —«; wave pIPED TO YOU, AND YE HAVE NOT DANCED” 
dispersed with- By Gutson Borglum 
out having been 
shown to the public, and it so happened that the Guildhall Art Gallery, 
belonging to the Corporation of London, was vacant. The vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture and Technical Education in Ireland 
appealed to the Lord Mayor of London; and that is how the Irish 
pictures, originally intended for St. Louis, found their way to the 
Guildhall in London. Further examples were contributed by various 
owners, and the immediate result was a highly interesting exhibition. 
What may ultimately result from this exhibition is a matter which, 
to all Irishmen, should seem important. No one who saw these 
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pictures could well deny the artistic capacity of the Irish race. And 
from what has just been stated, it will be evident that they have been 
produced under conditions which, though possibly favorable to the 
individual painter, were not so to the development of a national 
school of painting. If this is to be brought about it is thought 
desirable that Ireland should possess, in addition to the Dublin 
National Gallery, which contains chiefly old masters, a permanent 
collection of modern art, something akin to the Luxembourg Gallery 
in Paris, where one sees not merely the national art, but also the 
works of great contemporary painters. 

It is from his contemporaries, busy with the same problem of 
expression as himself, that the student can best learn; and if there 
were opportunity for him to study their works at home, he would 
not need to seek his training abroad. And further it is very reason- 
ably said that this gallery of Irish and modern art would create a 
standard of taste, a feeling of the relative importance of painters, and 
thus encourage the purchase of pictures, for people will not purchase 
where they do not know. 

To this gallery, if formed, many of the most eminent artists, it 
has been announced, have promised to contribute a representative 
example of their work to form the nucleus of the collection. Several 
famous collectors have promised pictures and some sums of money. 
The project would cost money, obviously, yet not a tithe of the 
amounts which have been sent by Irishmen to Ireland for other pur- 
poses, not always such as could so happily promote the international 
repute and intellectual development of her people. 

As far as six score of the painters whose works were shown at the 
Guildhall are concerned, it must be said that in gathering all these 
to her bosom Erin spread her arms a little far and somewhat wide. 
There were, for example, an ably painted head by John Singleton 
Copley, who was born in Boston, in 1737, and is commonly looked 
upon as the founder of American painting. A large marine picture 
showed the work of Clarkson Stanfield, whose birthplace was Nor- 
thumberland; and three portraits were from the brush of Catterson 
Smith, a Yorkshireman, who at the age of thirty-three went to 
Londonderry, and thence to Dublin, where he became president of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. If prolonged residence constitutes 
nationality, what of George Chinnery, a very interesting portraitist, 
represented by ten works? For half a century he lived and practiced 
his profession in either China or India, chiefly the former. It sounds 
adventurous and romantic for Chinnery died in 1850, and in his days 
it was not so easy for foreign devils to come and go to China. 

Then among contemporary painters were found J. J. Shannon, 
Irish by descent, American by birth, French by training, and English 
by practice; Mark Fisher, of Anglo-Irish parentage and Bostonian 
birth; and John Lavery, George Henry, and others associated with 
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the Glasgow school. One or two other painters represented are usu- 
ally thought to be Australian. Nevertheless, the bulk of the four 
hundred and sixty-five exhibits was the work of men and women 
indubitably Irish, and many were the names, either of painter or 
subject, that brought to mind makers of history, political, social, or 
artistic. 

There was Daniel O’Connell, painted by Joseph Haverty; John 
Philpot Curran, by Hugh Hamilton; and Thomas Moore, by Sir 
Martin Shee, an Irish president of the English Royal Academy. 
There were the genre pictures of Daniel Maclise and others, theatrical, 
but popular at the Royal Academy, some sixty years ago. Numer- 
ously represented was William Mulready, greatly admired by the 
pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, whose influence on English art was very 
wholesome. Coming to more recent times, there was much excellent 
work by Walter Osborne, who died only last year, and among his 
work a portrait of Lord Powerscourt. By J. B. Yates, father of 
W. R. Yates, the poet and playwright, there was a series of inter- 
esting presentments of interesting people, such as Katherine Tynan 
Hickson, the poetic daughter of a Country Dublin farmer; Lady 
Gregory, translator of ancient Irish epics, such as ‘‘Cuchulain of 
Muirthemme.’’ There was a good picture by Augustus Burke, 
brother of that ill-fated under-secretary for Ireland, Thomas Henry 
Burke, who, with Lord Frederic Cavendish, was assassinated in the 
Phoenix Park by members of a secret society known as the ‘‘Invin- 
cibles."’. And by Miss Purser there was a portrait of one of the most 
popular and influential men in Ireland, Douglas Hyde, LL. D., 
president of the Gaelic League. In this exhibition practically all 
departments of the graphic arts were represented, and in each there 
was no lack of good work. From the artistic standpoint of view, the 
two most interesting Irish artists of the present time were Charles H. 
Shannon—not to be confused with J. J. Shannon—and William 
Orpen. 

This exhibition, then, which miscarried as regards its original 
destination, only to find lodgment in a London gallery, the people 
of Ireland hope to make the basis of a national institution, one that 
will mean for the country what the Luxembourg means for France. 
The particulars given above, which have been voiced elsewhere, I 
send for the information of those who may find interest in the move- 
ment. P. C. CONNELL. 











PASSING OF A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 


Samuel P. Averly, public benefactor, and one of the foremost 
men in art circles for five decades, died recently at his home in New 
York, in his eighty-third year. Mr. Avery was born in New York 
March 17, 1822. His early services were in the employ of a bank- 
note company, where he studied copper-plate engraving. Later he 
engraved on wood. This early education led him to a study of art. 
In 1865 his mechanical training had resulted in the publication of 
several volumes of a humorous nature, for which he supplied the 





GRAY CRAG, NEWPORT 
By William T. Richards 


illustrations himself. The same years he became a dealer in art. 
His progress was so rapid that two years later he was appointed 
commissioner of art at the Universal Exhibition in Paris. He then 
abandoned his engraving pursuits and entered upon art enterprises, 
which continued until 1888, when he retired. Mr. Avery was for 
several years secretary to the art committee of the Union League 
Club. This led tothe organization of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, of which he became one of the founders. He held many other 
posts of honor, having been a trustee of the New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foundations; was president of the 
Grolier Club, vice-president of the Sculpture Society, honorary mem- 
ber of the Architectural League, and of the Typothetz Society. In 
1897 Mr. Avery was appointed on the art commission. The year 
previous the degree of master of arts was conferred on him by 
Columbia University. 
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TEMPLE SCREEN 
Japanese Lacquer and Pigment Painting 
Courtesy of Yamanaka & Co., New York 
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CLAUDE MONET— MASTER OF IMPRESSIONISM 


On March 15th the Copley Society of Boston opened its annual 
spring exhibition, with a wonderful collection of the works of this 
great master of Impression- 
ism. The Copley Society 
has been cutting a wide 
swath in the field of art 
during the past few years. 

It has kept steadily before | 
it the highest standards as 
a beacon-light to guide its 
action. No collection of 
paintings has been too 
good for its walls and the 
public. It has not been 
content to sit idle and ap- 
plaud others, but has taken 
upon its shoulders great 
burdens of responsibility 
and trouble; out of these 
have sprung recently, like 
the harvest from the seed, 
the Sargent and the Whis- 
tler exhibitions, which have 
caused the pattering of 


many feet towards the 
Hub PORTRAIT DE MME. PAUL 
By Claude Monet 





In fact, strange as it 
may appear, art in Boston, 
at least tne collecting of fine pictures and the exhibiting of them with 
enthusiasm from the love of art, is not at as white a heat as it might 
be, and it is fortunate that the leaven of the Copley Society is of the 
lively kind, which acts as a leaven for the lump. Is it at all to be 
wondered at that people flock to Copley Hall, one of the finest places 
in the world for good pictures, to get fresh, vigorous draughts of 
inspiration? 

Claude Monet will probably always be regarded as the great leader 
in that modern and latest phase of art known as Impressionism, 
although he is by no means the dean of the school. Pissarro was 
born in 1830, while Monet did not see the light of day until ten 
years later, but Monet is by far the greatest producer in his school, 
and his works are of a range in subject which stamp him as a man of 
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ARGENTEUIL 
By Claude Monet 


real genius, and the best kind of genius, because it is the genius of 
patient and continuous study and improvement. In other words, 
Monet has somewhere in his head a wonderful balance-wheel. 

The writer will never forget the day he spent with him in 
Giverny. It was in 1900. It wasa last day in Paris, and arrange- 
ments had been made to fill the time with several delightful engage- 
ments, among them a visit to a collection of Japanese pictures, but 
it was all thrown to the wind when a note arrived from Monet, sug- 
gesting a lunch with him at Giverny, and adding that he would send 
a carriage to the railroad station at Vernon. On that drive to 
Giverny the scenes made forever famous by the works of the master 
were recognized on every hand, as the carriage rolled on its journey 
through pink-tinted landscapes. The greeting was offered by a 
sturdy, quiet man, well past middle life, with a decided English 
appearance, which was emphasized by a long, flowing beard, sprinkled 
with silver threads, adding to the delusion. There was a slight dis- 
tinction in his dress, a soft ruffled shirt with ruffled wristbands instead 
of the conventional stiff starchings of ordinary garb. The trousers 
were buttoned closely to the leg from the knee to the ankle. There 
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GARE ST. LAZARE—EFFET DE SOLEIL 
By Claude Monet 


was no waistcoat to smother the soft ruffled shirt. A well-developed 
physique seemed to challenge the beholder to produce a better. 
Such were the writer’s first impressions of the great master of the 
plein-air school. 

His house looks out upon a charming garden, the pride of the 
artist. Here he has lovingly nurtured many beautiful flowers, and 
painted many beautiful canvases. The little arched bridge across an 
affluent of the Epte was visible at the lower end of the garden, a 
feature introduced into a number of studies of a Japanese water- 
garden. A spacious detached building or studio in this garden con- 
tains many of the artist’s pictures. The walls were well covered, and 
the eye feasted on the counterfeits of nature from Belle-Isle to Water- 
loo Bridge. In this room were first seen a number of pictures in 
various stages of completion of what is now known as the “‘ Thames 
Series,’’ and this brings us to a few words in regard to some of our 
artist’s subjects. 

The majority of artists develop a distinct fondness for some special 
subject, such as marines, animals, still-life, interiors of forests, such 
as Diaz painted for instance, with the result that there is a very close 
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similarity in the canvases. Not so, however, with Monet. At one 
moment he is in the mountains and thoroughly absorbed in the grand 
and somber carvings of the hills, and brings back to the world a series 
of pictures known as the ‘‘Creuze Series,’’ majestic with the solemn 
beauty of the mountains and torrents. There is to-day, by the by, 
not a single example of these eleven pictures in France. They are 
all owned outside of Monet's own country. The writer had the 
pleasure of seeing the greater part of them hanging together ina 
group by themselves in the Monet exhibition in Paris in 1889. 

At another period of his life we find him devoted to the study of 
hay-stacks, which challenged his admiration by the variety and deli- 
cacy of their coloring under different lighting. Asa result we have 
the ‘‘Hay-Stack Series,’’ symphonies of rose and purple, painted in 
1891 or thereabouts, and of which there are perhaps twenty examples 
in existence. 

A little later we have the ‘‘ Poplar Series,’’ exhibited in 1892. 
The ‘‘Matinée Series’’ were delicate morning studies of landscape 
effects in the vicinity of the Seine; there are perhaps ten examples. 





LES DECHARGEURS DE CHARBON 
By Claude Monet 
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The ‘‘Cathedral Series’’ is as widely known as any of Monet’s works, 
and they are truly remarkable creations. Personally the writer has 
not the same affection for them as for the shimmering lights in those 
charming, ever-changing landscape effects, which have appeared from 
his brush in prolific numbers during the last thirty years. 

Monet says, in a letter toa friend, that he painted the Rouen 
Cathedral “‘in great discomfort, looking out of a shop window oppo- 
site the cathedral, so there is nothing interesting to tell you except 
the immense difficulty of the task which took me three years to 
accomplish.’’ This shop was on the southwest side of the ‘* Place,’’ 
and it was a little curiosity shop boasting the title “‘Au Caprice.”’ 
There were originally about twenty-five of the ‘‘Cathedral Series,’’ 
but as the artist added several afterwards, there are now possibly 
thirty-five in existence. 

Within the last few years we have the ‘‘Thames Series.’’ In 
1870, when Monet was quite a young man, he visited London, and 
there met Bonvin and Pissarro, also Daubigny, who was painting 
scenes on the Thames. It was Daubigny, who told Durand-Ruel, at 
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LA MER SAUVAGE 
By Claude Monet 
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that time in Lon- 
don, about a young 
painter that he 
would like to pre- 
sent to him, and 
added that if Du- 
rand- Ruel would 
buy some of this 
young artist’s pic- 
tures, he (Dau- 
bigny) would take 
them in payment 
for his own works. 
This young painter 
was Monet. When 
the artist appeared 
with six canvases 
under his arm, 
Durand-Ruel pur- 
chased two or 


three, and Monet then made him acquainted with Pissarro and Sisley. 
This was the active beginning of the Durand-Ruel interest in the im- 


pressionistic group. 
called Durand- 
Ruel’s attention to 
some features of the 
coming school. 
During the visit 
in London, the sub- 
ject of our sketch 
was charmed with 
the atmospheric 
effects of fogs on 
the Thames, but it 
was not until nearly 
thirty years later 
that he was enabled 
to begin a series of 
pictures illustrating 
their beauty. In 
the autumn of 1899, 
Monet went to Lon- 
don and began his 
studies, following 
the visit by one in 
the spring of 1900, 


Alfred Stevens had, however, previously in 1864, 
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and for three years afterwards, in each of which years he spent 
about three months in that capital. The result is that Monet has 
undoubtedly painted more than one hundred different canvases 
in connection with the ‘‘Thames Series,’’ destroying, combining, 
ever striving after those illusive, misty phantoms which pur- 


rors i ba et 


oe 





LA SEINE A ARGENTEUIL 
By Claude Monet 


sue each other with relentless haste out of the half lights and 
vapors of the river. As far as the writer knows there are thirty- 
seven of the Thames pictures; they are really more of a studio series 
than any of the other works of the master. The original studies 
were, of course, all made from nature, but the final result has been 
achieved in the studio, so the works will probably be known as a 
Studio Series. 

Another very beautiful set of the ‘‘series’’ pictures, was what is 
known as ‘‘ Les Glacons,”’ floating ice on the Seine. They were painted 
about 1880. One of the best is now owned in New York. It isa 
large canvas about five feet in length, of wonderful fidelity to nature, 
soft and mysterious, and bath@€d in gray effects. The writer finds 
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among his notes a sketch of this picture made in 1889 on a sheet of 
paper attached to the Monet-Rodin exhibition of that year, and 
accompanied by several endearing epithets. 

Then there are the ‘‘ Falaises,’’ or ‘‘ Cliff Series,’’ the ‘‘ Belle-Isle,’’ 
‘*Dieppe,’’ etc.; but it is useless to pursue this matter further. A 


LES CHAMPS DE TULIPES 
By Claude Monet 


consideration of all these remarkable subjects will, however, convince 
the conscientious student that no other landscape artist has surpassed 
Monet in the richness and variety of the problems which he has 
attacked in his active career. This is but a manifestation of his 
great love of all the variations in the moods of nature herself, con- 
stituting one of the peculiar characteristics of his work. He is of 
too Jarge a nature to rest content with maturing a single line of 
effects. He constantly seeks new worlds to conquer and nothing 
seems too difficult for his technique to accomplish. If we may not 
admire all of his painting, we must admit its intellectual supremacy. 

The ‘‘Thames Series’’ is divided into three groups, one known as 
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the ‘‘Waterloo 
Bridge,’’ another as 
the ‘‘Charing 
Cross,’’ and the 
third the ‘*‘ Houses 
of Parliament’’ 
group. The Wa- 
terloo is a masonry 
arched bridge for 
highway traffic, 
while the Charing 
Cross Bridge may 
be easily distin- 
guished by a 
straight iron girder 
bridge, which car- 
ries a railway. 
They are all so FRUIT 

misty, that at first By Claude Monet 

the beholder gazes 

with astonishment at what seems to be a half-finished picture; but 
gradually as the eye penetrates the fog, objects begin to come out, 
one by one, just as in reality they dominate the fog. The illusion is 
wonderful, and has 
never been at- 
tempted in exactly 
the same manner 
before. The 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment shine out of 
the fog with the 
color of old-rose or 
purple. 

Probably no pa- 
per on Monet would 
be considered at 
all comprehensive 
without an allusion 
to the life of the 
artist. Biographies 
are expressions of 
stupid details, but 
an effort must be 
made briefly to 


: follow Monet’s 
LE CASSINE DES NYMPHEAS : 
Sy Clante Mikes career. His father 
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was a merchant, living in Havre during the greater part of Monet’s 
youth, but the artist was born in ‘Paris, on November 14, 1840. 
We have the usual blanketing of youthful aspirations on the 
part of the head of the house, and Monet was no exception to 
the long list who have had to follow the bent of their inclina- 
tions without family aid. He began as a caricaturist, and as such 
gained a reputation in Havre, where his productions were hung 
in a window alongside of Boudin’s silvery landscapes. Boudin 
was an older man, then unknown to fame, but he was still producing 
the same canvases which are now eagerly sought for in two conti- 
nents. It was Boudin who first turned Monet's thoughts to the 
beauties of the sea and sky, the animals, and the purple of the Jand- 
scapes, and the everlasting hills. Six months in his company con- 
vinced Monet that he wished to become a painter, and with one 
thousand francs in his pockets, the savings from his caricature pictures, 
he started at sixteen years of age for Paris. Here Troyon tried to 
persuade him to enter the studio of Couture, but to no purpose; then 
came the meeting with Pissarro, who was ‘‘tranquilly working in 
Corot’s style.’’ Monet followed, but for the four years, during 
which he visited Havre frequently, he was governed by Boudin, 
although always painting on broader lines. Then followed the two 
years in the army in Algiers, the severe sickness, the convalescence 
at home, the compromise with his father, and the entrance into the 
classical studio of Charlés Gabriel Gleyre, where he made the 
acquaintance of Renoir and Sisley. Then followed the rebellion 
against the teachings of the studio and the secession. Bazille and 
Monet took a studio together. The former was a man of talent, but 
died too early for ripened fruit; then Monet came under Jongkind’s 
influence, that poet artist, whose works are only now beginning to be 
appreciated by the world at large, at anything like their true value. 
Three years later Monet exhibited. Two marine pictures were highly 
praised and hung on the line. In 1886 the ‘‘Woman in Green’’ was 
exhibited and praised. Monet’s path was rapidly leading to success, 
when he suddenly left the road, throwing himself heart and soul into 
the pl/ein-air movement. 

We arrive now at a most important turning-point in the world of 
art. ‘‘Plein-air’’ was under discussion in the studio and the café. 
Monet was perhaps the first real innovator, but others were wrestling 
with the problems of the separation of colors, the subdivision of tones, 
the effects of light, and the desire to surround the woods and water 
with their true atmospheric conditions. Several scientific men were 
at the same time promulgating the results of their researches into the 
laws of the juxtaposition of colors, and their reciprocal effects. 
Monet tried to put upon the canvas the emotions of the mind as fed 
by the eye, but found that no method of mixing translated the soft 
and luminous effects of nature, for the reason that the mixing on the 
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palette only produced a dead nature, not one filled with the sun’s 
rays. Turner had before been working with prismatic colors, and to 
London some of the diligent students of the Café Guerbois repaired, 
and there they received encouragement to continue their researches 
in the new field which they were opening on the other side of the 
channel. Manet has perhaps been wrongly introduced into this 





BATEAUX DE PECHE 
By Claude Monet 


group. He died before he could realize the importance of the steps 
in which he was beginning to be interested. We know all about the 
history that followed; the different work of the same school as carried 
on by Degas, Pissarro, Sisley, Cézanne, Renoir, and all the rest, and 
the struggles that each made in his own way and guided by his own 
individuality; but of them all Monet has never swerved from the 
straight road, which was entered in 1865, but has gone on with 
patience and courage through the succeeding years, his powers ripen- 
ing, his style broadening until he has lived to see the influence of the 
plein-air movement felt in all the world of art. So great is this influ- 
ence that although many artists deny its power, they yet are uncon- 
sciously influenced, even though they are not willing to testify as to 
its character. This will be readily understood by comparing the 
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LA POINTE DE L’AILLY 
By Claude Monet 





LE DEJECNER SUR L'HERBE 
By Claude Monet 
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work of these very artists painted before and after the advent of the 
plein-air or impressionistic movement. It will be found that the key 
has been raised, the lights are brighter, the skies more luminous, and 
the shadows bluer. Perhaps no artist has been more maltreated by 
critics and by the 
public, until within 
a few years, than 
has Monet. He 
has known what it 
is to have the iron 
enter his soul, to 
be misunderstood 
by his fellowmen, 
and ridiculed by his 
brother painters. 
Small coins have 
been heaped upon 
his frames in de- 
: rision, and his can- 
vases refused and 
returned, but there 
were a few who ap- 
preciated and val- 
ued the experi- 
mental researches 
of the artist in those 
early days. Such 
critics as Burty, 
Mirbeau, Castag- 
nary, Chesneau, and 
Duranty, and men 
of letters like Dau- 
det and D’Hervilly 
and Zola, and col- 
lectors like Faure, La carH&DRALE DE ROUEN 
Charpentier, D’Au- _ By Claude Monet 
riac, Etienne Bau- 
dry, de Belio, and Choquet, all recognized his manifest abilities. 
In 1886 Durand-Ruel, whose name has been indissolubly linked 
with the fortunes of the impressionists, just as it was before with the 
Romanticists, had his first exhibition of Monet’s work in New York 
under the management of the American Art Association. There 
were forty-one Monets in this exhibition. Another followed the same 
year at the National Academy of Design, and in 1887, May 25th, 
June 30th, twelve Monets were exhibited among ‘‘celebrated paint- 
ings brought from Paris.’’ In all of this work Mr. James F. Sutton 
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took an active interest, with the result that he is to-day probably the 
owner of more Monets than any one individual collector, with the 
exception of Durand-Ruel, and he is certainly one of the most appre- 
ciative of the Monet admirers. In March, 1891, an exhibition of 
Monets, Pissarros, and Sisleys was held at Chase’s Galleries, Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston, and in 
the year 1892 the St. 
Botolph Club of Boston 
gave what was _ probably 
the first exhibition in this 
country entirely devoted to 
the works of Monet. There 
were twenty-one pictures, 
and several thousand Bos- 
ton people flocked to the 
exhibition. It was certain- 
ly interesting to listen to 
the remarks which were 
made at that time, but 
many continued to ponder 
and study, and now there 
are nowhere in the world 
more devoted admirers of 
the works of Monet than 
are found in this puritan 
city of New England. 
There are thirty of his pic- 
tures now in Boston, and 
comparatively few are in 
the hands of one person. 
Twenty-two Monets were 
shown at the Lotus Club in 
New York, in January, 
PEUPLIERS 1899. 
— Monet exhibits on the 
other side of the water were 
chiefly held in 1874, 1876, 1877, 1879, and 1882. Later, in 1889, 
there was a magnificent collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
his works shown in Paris, at the Georges Petit Gallery, in connection 
with sculptures by Rodin. The writer had the good fortune to visit 
this exhibition many times, and although practically deserted by the 
great world which flocked to the main exhibition, there were not a 
few on whom the interesting works made a lasting impression. These 
pictures covered the period 1864-1889. They are now well scattered. 
Many of them are now in this country, and some of them may be seen 
in the present Copley Hall Collection. It may not be generally 
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known that as early as 1883-1884, Dowdeswell had an exhibition of 
Monet’s works in London. 

A word as to the meaning of the word ‘‘Impressionism.’’ This 
is a term which has been applied by the public to the p/ezn-azr school, 
and not one that they liked or adopted. At the Salon of rejected 
painters in 1873, Monet exhibited a picture entitled ‘‘Impressions of 
a Setting Sun,’’ and it was the Charivari, a comic newspaper which 
that year referred to the little group of painters as ‘‘ Impressionists.’’ 
The title has clung to them ever since. It was not so much the 
desire to give a rapid impression of the passing phases of nature that 
actuated the group, as it was to get the effects of light, the true 
values of tones, and the real life instead of the dead image of nature. 

From the charming and delicate effects at Argenteuil to the 
masterful renderings of the cliffs at Etretat, from the tulip gardens of 
Holland to the rugged mountains of Norway, with their white heads 
battling the storms of snow and ice, we have in Monet the great and 
steadfast revolutionary from al] the precepts of landscape art that 
preceded him. We have not only the daring innovator, but we have 
a patient and devoted slave of nature who has faithfully striven to 
portray her effects as he sees them. But success, as measured in this 
world, has come to him as a happy incident, which arrives simply in 
anticipation of what would inevitably have arrived after the artist’s. 
death, as it too often comes to the great majority of artists when 
they are no longer living to enjoy the fruits of their labors. 

With a large income and surrounded by every comfort, Monet 
still pursues, with matured vision, the same studies which have for 
so many years occupied his thoughts. That he will be regarded in 
the future among the greatest of the landscape artists seems already 
well assured, for his great technical skill and his wonderful capacity 
for receiving and interpreting the impressions of nature are admired 
by a constantly increasing circle of amateurs and critics. It is this 
constancy to the highest source of art education and inspiration 
which gives him those high qualities for which he is justly distin- 
guished. He lives in an atmosphere almost of his own creation, 
surrounded by the beauties of nature in a country to which his 
followers now repair, as did the admirers of Corot and Millet. His 
eyes are constantly refreshed by the remarkable colors and beauties 
of his beloved flowers, and his busy hand still reaches out for new 
fields of inspiration and effort. DESMOND FITZGERALD. 
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‘‘The Appreciation of Sculpture,’’ by Russell Sturgis, published 
by the Baker & Taylor Company, is a successful attempt to make the 
layman understand the principles that govern good sculpture. Neces- 
sarily Mr. Sturgis has first considered the beginning of sculpture, and 
to that portion of his book has given an historical rather than a criti- 
cal cast. His chapters dealing with the Italian revival are discrimi- 
nating and full of instruction; but it is in his comments on modern 
and contemporary work that he is certain to win the gratitude of his 
readers. 

In the adjustment of sculpture to the modern time a hundred 

questions of fitness have arisen. Sculptors and critics array them- 
selves on opposing sides. Commonplaceness on the one hand, and 
meaningless medleys of modern and symbolic figures on the other, 
bear witness to the lack of definite ideas and established taste both 
on the part of the sculptors and of the public. Mr. Sturgis knows 
what he thinks, and why he thinks it, and the clear and reasonable 
criticism he offers on certain well-known statues in Berlin, Paris, New 
York, Boston, and Washington will be of no little assistance to a 
public devoted to monumental sculpture. 
# Whatever may be charged to the writers on art subjects, they 
certainly cannot be accused of neglecting Michael Angelo, since 
books on the master have been as perennial as the spring. The 
artist has been considered from every possible viewpoint and no 
phase of his art has escaped rigid scrutiny. Naturaliy, therefore, 
one would not expect anything new, except it be matters of opinion, 
in ‘‘ Michael Angelo Buonarroti,’’ by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 
which forms one of the recent issues of the Macmillan Company’s 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture series. 

The French critic Taine has written that the four men exalted 
beyond all others to such a degree as to seem to belong to a race of 
more than crdinary mortals are Dante, Shakespeare, Beethoven, and 
Michael Angelo, and the author thinks it is not too much praise of 
the last named to say that of the four he was the m: st astonishing 
in grasp of intellect and in actual physical performance, combining as 
he did talents that placed him first among all painters, sculptors, and 
architects. And yet, after reviewing the artist’s life and works the 
author is led to the conclusion that it cannot be denied that the 
influence of this great genius was harmful to art. He points out the 
fact that the artist founded no school, but had legions of imitators, 
who, as is always the case, exaggerated his faults and caricatured his 
style, and in the course,of time these apings of his manner went 
from bad to worse until in the painted ceilings of Verrio and 
Laguerre we see the very pathos of a style which, its badness notwith- 
standing, can be traced to the influence of the great frescoes of the 
‘*Last Judgment’’ and those upon the ceiling of the Sistine chapel. 
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